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hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are cre 


able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
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ated equal, and endowed by their Creator withcertain 


and the pursuit of happiness.” — Declaration of Independenve, U. 8, 
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WILBERFORCE SETTLEMENT, U. C. 

Late advices from this Settlement inform us, 
that Mr. Israel Lewis, the former agent of the 
Colony, has resigned, and that the Board of Trus- 
tees have appointed the Rev. James Suarpe, as 
Agent, to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Sharpe, we are further informed, is now on 
atour making collections in aid of this important 
settlement. We trust the hearts of all friends 
to the persecuted colored race—the heart of every 
philanthropist—will be opened to his appeals in 
favor of this effort to form a resting place, a“ city of 
refuge,” for this people, where they may till their 
own lands, and partake of the fruits of their la- 
bor, in peace and in quietness—and where also 
they may enjoy every privilege which is the in- 


herent right of all men, whatever may be the co- | 


lor of their skin. 





THE ‘' UNITED STATES’ TELEGRAPH.” 


It seems that the celebrated Duff Green has 
not much improved, in a moral point of view, al- 
though the screws of modern political “ reform” 
have been applied to him. In a late number of 
his paper, the U.S. Telegraph, he devotes seve- 
ral columns to the subject of African Emancipa- 
tion, in which he strenuously advocates the prin- 
ciple and practice of slavery. Unfortunately for 
this dismantled priest, and lame-duck politician, 
he takes up the pen, to plead for African tyranny, 
when his influence is waning, and “ the sceptre 
hath departed from Judas.” (The quotation 
may not be literal, but it reads well enough here.) 
When he published his pamphlet, in Missouri, 
to prove the legality of slavery, FROM THE SCRIP- 
tures! the sacerdotal robe had fallen from his 
shoulders, and if our information be correct, his 
Baptist brethren had placed another in the pulpit 
which he had previously occupied. So with his 
political friends at present.—They have discard- 
ed him from their councils—None have confi- 
dence in one so unprincipled—so lost to christiani- 
ty, republicanism, and even the feelings of hu- 
manity. Believing that little harm can result 
from his efforts to thwart our purposes, we shall 
devote but a small space to a notice of the stand 
he hastaken. Indeed the slavites of this nation, 
of every grade—whether in the seat of power or 
out of it—might as well essay to blow out the 
sunlight, as to extinguish the rays of moral and 
political reformation that are now penetrating the 
darkness of their despotism. Slavery must go 
down.—And then shall a free and industrious 
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yeomanry renovate the famished soil of the “‘ ge- 
nerous south,” and her “desert wastes” shall exhi- 
bit the verdant bloom which the Author of Na- 
ture designed they should wear. 





THE REV. GEORGE BOURNE. 

We rejoice to find that this veteran in the 
cause of African emancipation is again in the 
field. His labors in Virginia, many years since, 
procured for him the most bitter persecutions, 
from the advocates of slavery, among whom were 
classed a large number of his Presbyterian bre- 
thren. One of the most respectable clergymen of 
that sect, in Ohio, recently informed the writer of 
this article, that he once stood alone in his favor, 
when Bourne was called before an ecclesiastical 
council, under a charge of heresy in combatting 
the sin of slaveholding. He was condemned; 
(as was the apostle of emancipation, Benjamin 
Lay, at an early period, by the Quakers ;) and so 
relentless were his persecutors, that he was com- 
pelled to leave the southern states. Until very 
lately, he has since resided in Canada; but he is 
now at the editorial desk in New-York, and pub- 
lishes a very spirited journal, entitled “ The Pro- 
testant.” We have nothing to say about his reliy 
gious sentiments; but his remarks, on the sub+ 
ject of slavery, bear the impress of a strong and 
vigorous mind, and the clearest perception of rea- 
son and justice. May he be as fortunate as the 
patriarch, Lay, who lived to witness the abolition 
of slavery by that society which almost unanimously 
condemned him for advocating it! Already have 
the western Presbyterians taken strong ground. 
Some of their ablest clergymen and lay members 
are marshalling unde: the holy ensign raised by 
the philanthropist, Bourne. They have vowed, 
before high Heaven, to prosecute the sacred work 
to its consummation. That they will succeed is 
absolutely certain.—And may Heaven, in mercy, 
hasten the glorious period. 

We understand that Bourne’s celebrated work, 
entitled “ The Book and Slavery Irreconcilable,” is 
about to be reprinted. It should be m the hands 
of every religious professor, at least, in the slave- 
holding section of the United States and the West 
Indies, It will, doubtless, be extensively patron- 


ised. 





EVILS OF THE “ ACCURSED SYSTEM.” 

We find the following pertinent article in the 
Boston Daily Advocate. The Florence (Al-) Ga- 
zette designates the overseer as “an upright man 
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and good citizen, and a member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church.” Whata pity ’tis that his christian 
principles had not inclined him to pay a little at- 
tention to the whisperings of humanity and mercy ! 


NATURAL EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 

An overseer in Florence, Alabama, chastised a 
negro woman. The husband of the woman saw 
the blows inflicted, and remonstrated with the 
overseer. ‘The overseer struck the negro with the 
butt of his whip for being unable to repress his 
indignation at seeing his wife lacerated in his pre- 
sence. The negro turned upon him, and in the 
struggle, inflicted several stabs with a knife.— 
The overseer died, and the negro will be burnt at 
the stake. This punishment, which is clearly 
unconstitutional, (all cruel and unusual punish- 
ments being prohibited) is not uncommon in ma- 
ny of thesouthern states. A pile of pine wood, 
finely split, is laid up in form of a cobhouse, and 
spirits of turpentine poured over it. ‘The victim 
is Pa ps inside chained to a tree or post, the pile 
is fired and he is roasted alive. 

Now, what is more natural than the transac- 
tion above recorded? Change but the color of the 
skin, and what says law and public sentiment 
about it? The story would be related thus :— 

Conjugal Affection.—An interesting young wo- 
man, employed as a weaver in one of the manu- 
facturing establishments, was assaulted by the 
overseer for some trifling fault, and severely beat- 
en in the presence of her husband,a young man 
of ardent temper and warm affections. He re- 
monstrated, and was struck by the overseer, up- 
on which he seized him, and in the struggle that 
ensued, happening to have a knife in his hand, 
stabbed the overseer so thathe died. The young 
man was subsequently tried for manslaughter. 
An eloquent appeal was made tu the jury, who 
immediately acquitted him. 





§C_}> In the Liberator for July 7, we find the 
following. We give the article as we find it— 
trusting, however, that the writers may be in er- 
ror, in ascribing the’ treatment which they receiv- 
edto the agency of the African Colonization So- 
ciety. That this Society is laboring under a fa- 
tal delusion,—and is engaged in a cause which 
can be looked upon as little less than cruel and un- 
just,—is but too certain: Still, there are honor- 
able men connected with it, who, we hope, 
would not descend to such contemptible means 
to aid their projects. 


DISGRACEFUL. 

s_7> We invite the attention of our readers to 
the following statement of the brutal manner in 
which even the most respectable persons of color 
are treated in New-England. he gentlemen, 
whose names are appended to the letter, are men 
of piety and respectability, elders in the Metho- 
dist connexion. Comment is needless. 

Hartrorp, June 28th, 1832. 

Mr, Epiror—On Saturday, 22d instant, in 
the city of New-York, we went down to the 
steam-boat McDonough, to take passage for this 
city. No sooner than we went on board, we 
were asked by one of the officers, in an abrupt 
manner, ‘ where are you going?’ We answered, 
‘to Hartford.’ He asked again, ‘do you know 
the rules?? We answered, ‘No.’ He said, ‘ we’ll 
allow you no privilege whatever, and you must 
pay one dollar and a half for your passage; you 
must er on the forward deck,’ &c. 

Mr. Editor, we see that the dog is pampered in 


the parlor, at his master’s feet; we behold the 
horse covered and fed with care on board of the 
steam-boat; but a colored man can have no place 
there to lay his head!!! We had to walk the 
deck half of the night, and the other part we laid 
amongst the pots in the kitchen, in order to be 
sheltered from the inclemency of the weather, 

We believe, Mr. Editor, that all the evil, all 
the stigma, all the bad usage that we meet with, 
as we travel in the stages and steam-boats to preach 
the gospel of Christ, the Colonization society and 
its agents are at the bottom of the whole. We 
are alarmed when we find ministers of the gospel 
are employed in this work of death and destruc- 
tion. Nodoubt but that they are hired to curse 
us, as Balaam was hired by Balak, to curse Israel. 
But save tis, kind Freedom, from the greedy jaws 
of hireling wolves! 

Mr. Editor, what evil have our fathers done, 
or we their children, that we should be so evil en- 
treated? Is it because our fathers fought and as- 
sisted to gain the independence of these United 
States in the revolution? Or is it because our 
tae fought valiantly at the battle of New-Or- 
eans 

Mr. Editor, ingratitude isa black crime. Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sinis a reproach 
toany people. We pray that God may pardon 
the sins of our oppressors, and blot out their 
transgressions, and save this nation from the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness, and from the 
Cholera that threatens death and destruction at 
noondey. We remain, sir, 

‘Your most humble and oppressed servants, 
ENRY DrayTon, 
Henry JoHNnson. 





JEFFERSON'S OPINION ON SLAVERY. 

* The opinions of this eminent statesman have 
been sought with avidity, by many of the people 
of this Union, and great deference has been paid 
to them. His sentiments on slavery are clearly 
set forth in the following Letter to his grandson, 
T. J. Randolph. It is thus introduced by the 
editor of the “ Liberator.” The remarks are 
strictly just. 
JEFFERSON ON SLAVERY. 

During the recent discussion in the 
Legislature of Virginia, upon the subject 
of slavery, the following letter of Jeffer- 
son was read by his grandson, T. J. Ran- 
dolph, as furnishing new evidence that its 
distinguished author contemplated and ad- 
vocated the ultimate overthrow of the 
system. “This letter, which we copy 
from the Portland Advertiser, (being com- 
municated by an intelligent correspond- 
ent in Virginia,) has never before been 
published ; and, of course, possesses ad- 
ditional interest from this circumstance. 

The freedom with which Mr. Jefferson 
always expressed himself when interro- 
gated on this subject, is not less remarka- 
ble than the liberality of his views. His 
anti-slavery sentiments, so forcibly given 
in his Notes on Virginia, will be quoted 
with impressive effect as long as slavery 








exists in our land. It is true, he wasa 
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better than his practice. 


nD 
slaveholder ; and hence his theory was |] head and the heart of the writer. Mine, 
It is apparent, |} on the subject of the slavery of negroes, 


moreover, that he had clearer views of|j have long since been in possession of the 


the impolicy of the slave-system, than of 
its guilt. But he never dishonored his 
judgerhent, or perverted his good sense, by 
attempting to prove the lawfulness of hold- 
ing the colored race in bondage. He ne- 
ver, as many professors of religion have 
shamelessly done, arrayed texts of scrip- 
ture in support of cruelty, robbery and op- 
pression. While he seemed inclined to 
the vulgar opinion, that the blacks were 
intellectually inferior to the whites, he did 
not draw the impious conclusion that 
they were made to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to their superiors. He 
frankly admitted that slavery was inde- 
fensible ; thatits existence was disgrace- 
ful and dangerous to the nation; and 
that strenuous efforts ought to be made 
for its extirpation. On this subject, he e- 
vinced more sympathetic feeling and moral 
courage, than all the other Presidents of 
the United States have manifested col- 
lectively. 

There are three capital errors in the fol- 
lowing Letter. 1. Jefferson proposes the 
‘emancipation of those born after a cer- 
tain day,’ but evidently gives over the pa- 
rents of these children to remediless bond- 
age. But the compassion of the nation 
should embrace both parents and children, 
and break those galling fetters which 
bind the present generation, as well as 
those which are forged for the limbs of the 
next. 2. His plan is to expatriate as fast 
as weemancipate the slaves; but this must 
tend only to impoverish the south by with- 
drawing an able-bodied andreally valuable 
population, and cannot be consummated 
without great injustice and expense. 3. 
He objects to immediate abolition, thereby 
disregarding the immutable principles of 
justice which admit of no compromise with 
fraud and cruelty. If, instead of urging 
his friend still to remain a slaveholder, he 
had encouraged him to follow the dictates' 
of his conscience, and employ,his slaves as 
free laborers, how much wiser and better 
would have been his advice ; and if Jeffer- 
son himself had manumitted his own 
slaves for conscience sake, what an all- 
conquering influence must have ever at- 
tended his illustrious example ! 

MonrtIicE Lo, Aug. 25, —14. 

Dear Sirn—Your favor of July 31, was 
duly received, and was read with pecu- 
liar pleasure. The sentiments breathed 








through the whole do honor to both the 


public, and time has only served to give 
them stronger root. The love of justice 
and the love of country plead equally the 
cause of these people, and it isa moral 
reproach to us that they should have 
pleaded it so long in vain, and should 
have produced not a single effort, nay I 
fear not much serious willingness, to re- 
lieve them and ourselves from our present 
condition of moral and political reproba- 
tion. From those of a former generation, 
who werein the fulness of age when I 
came into public life, which was while 
our controversy with England was on 
paper only, I soon saw that nothing was 
to be hoped. Nursed and educated in the 
daily habit of seeing the degraded condi- 
tion, both bodily and mental, of those un- 
fortunate beings, not reflecting that that 
degradation was very much the work of 
themselves and their fathers, few minds 
had yet doubted but that they were as le- 
gitimate subjects of property as their 
horses or cattle. The quiet and mono- 
tonous course of colonial life had been dis- 
turbed by no alarm, and little reflection on 
the value of liberty ; and when alarm was 
taken at an enterprize on their own, it 
was not easy to carry them the whole 
length of the principles which they invok- 
ed for themselves. In the first or se- 
cond session of the Legislature, after I be- 
came a member, I drew to this subject the 
attention of Col. Bland, one of the oldest, 
ablest, and most respected members, and 
he undertook to move for certain mode- 
rate extensions of the protection of the 
laws to these people. [ seconded his mo- 
tion, and, as a younger member, was 
more spared in the debate: but he was 
denounced as an enemy to his country, 
and was treated with the grossest indeco- 
rum. From an early stage of our revo- 
lution, other and more distant duties were 
assigned me, so that from that time till 
my return from Europe in 1789, and I 
may say, till I returned to reside at home 
in 1809, I had little opportunity of know- 
ing the progress of public sentiment here, 
on this subject. I had always hoped that 
the younger generation, receiving their 
early impressions after the flame of liberty 
had been kindled in every breast, and had 
become, as it were, the vital spirit of eve- 
ry American, that the generous tempera- 
ment of youth, analogous to the motion of 
their blood, and above the suggestions of 
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avarice, would have sympathised with op- 
pression wherever found, and proved their 
love of liberty beyond their own share of 
it. But my intercourse with them, since 
my return, has not been sufficient to ascer- 
tain that they had made towards this point 
the progress I had hoped. Your solitary 
but welcome voice is the first which has 
brought this sound tomy ear; and I 





yhave considered the general silence which 
prevails on this subject as indicating an 


apathy unfavorable to every hope. Yet 
the hour of emancipation is advancing in 
the march of time. It will come; and, 
whether brought on by the generous en- 
ergy of our own minds, or by the bloody 
process of St. Domingo, excited and con- 
ducted by the power of our present ene- 
my, if once stationed permanently within 
our country and offering asylum and arms 
to the oppressed, is a leaf of our history 
not yet turned over. 

As to the method by which this diffi- 
cult work is to be effected, if permitted to 
be done by ourselves, I have seen no pro- 
position so expedient on the whole, as 
that of emancipation of those born after a 
certain day, and of thew education and 
expatriation ata properage. This would 


give time for a gradual extinction of that 
species of labor and substitution of ano- 
ther, and lessen the severity of the shock 
which an operation so fundamental ne- 


ver fails to produce. ‘The idea of eman- 
cipating the whole at once, the old as 
well as the young, and retaining them 
here, is of those only who have not 
the guide of either knowledge or experi- 
ence of the subject. For men, probably 
of any color, but of this color we know, 
brought up from their infancy without 
necessity, forethought or forecast, are by 
their habits rendered as incapable as chil- 
dren of taking care of themselves, and are 
extinguished promptly whenever industry 
is necessary for raising the young. [?] In 
the mean time, they are pests in society 
by their idleness and the depredations to 
which this leads them. Their amalga- 
matton with the other color produces a 
degradation to which no lover of his coun- 
try—no lover of excellence in the human 
character—can innocently consent. 

Iam sensible of the partialities with 
which you have looked towards me, as 
the person who should undertake this 
salutary but arduous work. But this, my 
dear sir, is like bidding old Priam to 
buckle the armor of Hector ‘ trementibus 
vo humeris et inutile ferrum cingi.’— 








Fiat Justitia Ruat Celum. 


No. I have overlived the genera’ 
with which mutual labors and perils | 
got mutual confidence and influence 
This enterprise is for the young ; for the: 
who can follow it up and bear it throu 
toits consummation. It shall have all 
my prayers, and these are the only wea- 
pons of anold man. Butin the mean 
time, are you right in abandoning this 
property, and your country with it? I 
think not. My opinion has ever been 
that, until more can be done for them, we 
should endeavor, with those. whom for- 
tune has thrown on our hands, to feed 
and clothe them well, protect them from 
ill usage, require such reasonable labor 
only as is performed voluntarily by free-° 
men, and be led by no repugnancies to ab- 
dicate them and our duties tothem. The 
laws do not permit us to turn them loose, 
if that were for their good ; and to com- 
mute them for other property is to com- 
mit them to those whose usage of them 
we cannot control. I hope then, my dear 
sir, you will reconcile yourself to your 
country and its unfortunate condition ; 
that you will not lessen its stock of sound 
disposition by withdrawing your portion 
from the mass; that, on the contrary, 
you will come forward in the public coun- 
cils, insinuate and incuicate it, softly @ut 
steadily, through the medium of writing 
and conversation, associate others in your 
labors, and when the phalanx is formed, 
bring on and press the proposition perse- 
veringly until its accomplishment. Itis 
an encouraging observation that no good 
measure was ever proposed, which, if 
duly pursued, failed to prevail in the end. 
We have proof of this in the history of 
the endeavors of the British Parliament 
to suppress that very trade, which brought 
this evil on us; and you will be support- 
ed by the religious precept ‘ be not wea- 
ried in well doing. That your success 
may be as speedy and complete, as it will 
be of honorable and immortal consolation 
to yourself, I shall as fervently and sin- 
cerely pray, asI assure you of my great 
fnendship and respect. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 


Errata. A vexatious error occurred ina 
of our impression for May, through an oversight 
in correcting the proof. In the introductory re- 
marks to Mr. Nat. Field’s letter to certain citizens 
of S. Carolina, the term “ Virginia Society of S. 
C.,” is used for “ Vigilance Society,” &c. As, 
however, the term is afterwards wegen used, it 
must have becn apparent to every careful reader 
that the title, ‘* Virginia society,” was an error of 


the press. 
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THE EDITOR TO HIS PATRONS. 
When the matter was prepared for the May 
number of this work, it was intimated that the 
first number of the thirteenth volume would ap- 


pear in the month of July, following. 1 wasthen| 


making an arrangement to visit the eastern parts 


of the Mexican Republic, and expected to re. 


turn in season to superintend the printing, &c. 


myself. But having been detained a little longer | 


than I had anticipated, it was necessarily delay- 
ed. And asit has not beeninmy power to begin 
it at the period that I intended, | have determined 
to issue another extra half sheet, as a gratuity to 
the patrons of the work. The new volume will 
be commenced immediately after 1 return to 
Washington, and the publication continued reg- 
ularly, it is hoped, thereafter. (4- TWELVE 
SHEETS will be furnished for a year’s subscription. 
T his Extra is printed at Cincinnati, Ohio, as | 
shall be detained yet a few weeks from home. 

I hope for the indulgence of my friends and 





patrons, when I inform them that, since I penned 
the last article for their perusal, | have travelled | 
more than four thousand miles, through our slave | 
holding states, and in Mexico,—about four hun- 

dred of which were performed on foot, and alone, 

under the fervid rays ofa burning sun. During | 
this period, I frequently reposed on the ground, 
at night, with no other canopy than the starry 
heavens and the dewy atmosphere. My object 
was, the investigation of matters connected with 
the system of slavery, and the establishment of 
another asylum for the maltreated and persecu- 
ted man of color. The result of my enquiries 
and observations will be communicated in the 
future pages of this publication, 


MEXICO——-TEXAS——COLONIZATION, 

The editor of the Genius of Universa] Emuan- 
cipation having recently paid a short visit to the 
‘eastern part of the state of Coahuila and Texas, 
in the republic of Mexico, with the view of in- 
vestigating the condition of that section of coun- 
try, &c. had an opportunity of obtaining some 
information, and making a few casual observa- 
tions, relative to the aspect of political affairs, 
as well as the situation and prospects of the in- 
habitants generally. And believing that a brief 
review of the state of things, there, may not be 
uninteresting to the inquisitive reader, the follow- 
ing hasty remarks are submitted. 





It is well known that a political revolution has 
agitated the Mexican Republic for some months 
past. Few in this country, however, appear to 
be fully acquainted with either the true catises 
or the actual progress thereof. While it is rep- 
resented by many asa imere contest for power, 
among rival chieftains, the most absurd and con- 
tradictory statements are heralded through the 
newspapers, relative to the motives and proceed- 
ings of the disputants in the arena of combat. 

The origin and cause of the late movements 
of the party, headed by Santa Anna, (who first 
raised the standard of opposition to the measures 
of government at Vera Cruz,) was the belief, 
generally entertained and expressed, that the 
Executive Officers bad acted illegally and uncon- 
stitutionally ; and also that they had determined 
to curtail the civil authority by shielding them- 
selves with the bayonets of the soldiery. As 
soon as the people at large perceived that Santa 
Anna had taken the same steps which he did some 
years before, in the case of Iturbide’s usurpation, 
they joined him very generally, and the execu- 
tive officers, with the exception of the Vice Pres- 
ident, resigned their seats. A cessation of hos- 
tilities then took place, for the purpose of refer- 
ing the whole cause of dispute to the decision 


'\ of the ballot bor..* It may, in truth, be said that 


the contest is between the Democracy and the 
Aristocracy of the country. The latter has 
hitherto generally maintained the ascendancy ;t+ 
but the former must inevitably, and speedily, 
unite the moral with the physical power, and 
rule the nation. The march of intelligence and 
intellectual and moral improvement is steady 
and rapid; and, at the same time, a detestation 





*Since the foregoing was written, we learn that the 
period of the armistice between the contending par- 
ties in the South has expired, and that hostilities 
were renewed. The Presidential election takes 
place in September next, which it is to be hoped will 
terminate these dissentions, and restore tranquility 
and prosperity to the nation. 


+A portion of this aristocracy is composed of the 
Priesthood, which yet possesses a limited and linger- 
ing influence in the political councils, and over the 
mass of the people. But the power of this class is 
fast waning, and even now is wholly deprived of its 

tency in some parts of the republic. In the State 
of Zacatecas, the clergy are rendered inelligible to 
legislative stations, by law. And a paper, pa lished 
in Coahuila and Texas, haa, recently most severely 
criticised the conduct of the parish priest, denounc- 





ing him in no measured terms, and setting his author- 
ity at nought, with perfect impunity. 
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of every species of slavery or uppression umiver- 
sally prevails among the Mexican yeomanry. 

In the state of Coahuila and Texas some un- 
pleasant occurrences took place previous to, 
and about the time, that the writer of this arti- 
cle was there. Many exaggerated, and some 
fabricated accounts thereof have been published. 
There are several forts in the Texas country, 
garrisoned by Mexican soldiers. One of these 
is situated in the village of Anahauc, at the 
mouth of the Trinity river, and commands the 
harbor of Gatlvezton bay. It was given in 
charge to a Colonel Bradburn, who, upon several 
occasions, is said to have acted very arbitrarily 
and tyranically towards the citizens, imprisoning 
them for alleged offences, and refusing to have 
them tried by the civil tribunals. Complaint 
was made to the government, but the distance 
from the capital prevented an immediate redress 
of the grievance. At length a body of the citi- 
zens collected, and demanded the release of sun- 
dry persons inthe fort. Some skirmishing ensued, 
but nothing decisive resulted. A parley then 
tuok place, and Bradburn agreed to give over 
the prisoners to the civil authority for trial, 
while the insurrectionists were to remove five 
miles from the fort. Some of the latter com- 
plied with this arrangement, but considerable 
numbers staid in the town. Bradburn then re- 


fused to give up the prisoners, and, collecting his 
forces, drove the insurrectionists from the place. 
Some days after this, the latter embodied in a 
much larger number, hoisted the flag of Santa 
Anna, at Brazoria, on ‘the river of the same 
name, and determined to revolutionize that part 


of the state. They immediately took Fort Ve- 
lasco, at the mouth of the Brassos river, and 
proceeded directly towards Galvezton bay. In 
the mean time Col. Piedras, the commander of 
the fort at Nacogdoches, had received orders 
from the government, for the arrest and removal 
of Bradburn; and having marched at the head 
of 200 men, for this purpose, fel] in with the rev- 
olutionists, some distance from Anahauc. A con- 
ference was held, the result of which was, that 
the revolutionists returned to their homes, Brad- 
burn was displaced, and ordered before a court 
martial, and the prisoners in the fort were handed 
over to the civil authorities for trial. Thus en- 
ded the military contest in Texas; and since 
then we have heard of no further commotion in 
that quarter. Bradburn, whose conduct ap- 
pears to have been the principal, if not the sole 
cause of the excitement in that section of coun- 
try, made his escape, soon after his arrest. _ His 


successor appears to enjoy the confidence of the 
citizens, in a high degree. 











— 
The settlement of the differences, as above 


mentioned, was effected in the latter part of the 
month of June. On the 4th of July, the Anni- 
versary of the independence of the United States 
was commemorated by all parties at Nacogdo- 
ches. At break of day, the soldiers marched in 
full uniform, to the public square, and fired a 
salute. (In the evening, this wasrepeated.) At 
10 o’clock, the priest performed mass, in the vil- 
lage church. After this a collation was given by 
a wealthy emigrant from the United States, and 
in the afternoon a barbecue was prepared by 
several others, both of which were attended by 
the principal military officers, and respectable 
citizens and strangers, 

A few remarks will now be made, relative to 
the colonization of the Texas country, and then 
the subject will be dismissed for the present. 

The intelligent reader has long been acquain- 
ted with the fact, that a large tract of land was 
granted to Moses Austin, of Missuuri, in the year 
1821, by the Spanish government. This tract is 
situated on the rivers Brassos and Colorado, ex- 
tending from the sea coast upwards of 150 miles 
into the interior. Since the death of the gran- 
tee, the tract has been colonized, with the per- 
mission of his son and heir; and it is estimated 
that the colony now contains twelve or thirteen 
hundred inhabitants. Several other grants of 
land have, at various periods, been made to other 
individuals and companies by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, since the revolution, for the purpose of 
establishing similar colonies; but none of them 
have succeeded. Having failed to fulfill the 
stipulated conditions, the contractors have seve- 
rally forfeited their charters. Very recently, 
however, it is stated that Austin has obtained 
the renewal of two of them, for tracts situated 
to the north and west of, and adjoining his for- 
mer grant. An opportunity will thus be afforded 
for the settlement of a number more families from 
this country; but a law, passed by the General 
government, in the year 1830, forbids the migra- 
tion of citizens of the “United States of the 
Nortb,”’ further than to complete the number of 
families allowed to colonize the several tracts, 
granted as aforesaid. This law was the result of 
Col. T. H. Benton’s exertions to annex the 
Texas country to these States. By its provisions 
citizens of this republic, only, are excluded.— 
Some indulge the hope that, in case of the suc- 
cess of the revolutionary party, headed by San- 
ta Anna, all obstruction to future colonization, 
from this country, will be removed. Time, alone, 
will verify or disprove the truth of this conjec- 
ture. 





At the commencement of Austin’s colonial en- 
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terprise, the system of African slavery Was tole- 
rated by the Mexican Government, and the col- 
onists were mostly slaveholders. In the year 
1824, this foul blot was partially erased from the 
national escutcheon, by a legal enactment. All 
children, born within the limits of the republic, 
after that period, are to be free; and all slaves 
subsequently introduced, as such, were to be im- 
mediately liberated. Yet the colonists, in ma- 
ny instances, evaded the provisions and penal- 
ties of the law, by taking them in under inden- 
tures for ninety-nine years. At the last session of 
the Legislature, a new colonization law was 
enacted, which confirms the previous regulations 
prohibiting the introduction of slaves, &c. and 
declaring all “indentures,”’ for personal services, 
null and void at'the expiration of ten years. This 
has sorely disappointed the slave holding colo- 
nists. They had petitioned the Legislature for 
some extension of their despotic privileges,—and 
were answered by this important curtailment 
therereof!—It is probable, therefore, that the 
character of the emigration, henceforth, will be 
greatly changed. Few slaveholders will settle 
there in future; and no slaves will be taken in, 
otherwise than clandestinely. There are now a 
considerable number of sJaves in the country, 
but very few free colored people. The migra- 
tion of the latter has never been encouraged by 
those who have superintended the business of 
colonization. But it is believed that the time is 
not far distant, when the door will be fairly open- 
ed for their admittance; and it may safely be 
asserted, that no country in the world holds out 
superior advantages for them, or is as well suited 
to their state and condition and their natural 


constitutions. 


A particular description of part of the Texas 
country, the general character of the popula- 
tion, &c. &c. may be expected in the next num- 
ber of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 





TEXAS INDEPENDENT. 

Some wag, recently from Austin’s Colony, has 
been quizzing the editor of the Richmond, Va. 
“Compiler,” (who, by the way, is no other than 
the “fanatical” old gentleman of the “Richmond 
Enquirer,”) and filling his pericranium with tru- 
ly sublime ideas of the Independence of Texas. 
He descants most logically and learnedly-on the 
advantages of an independent government, 
there, and the prodigious feats of valor, which 
his fancy recognizes in a handful of colonists, in 
a contest with a hundred thousand, or so, of 
Mexican soldiers! For convenience sake, he 


omits the enumeration, as above ;—but if he is 
not as mad as the inmate of a lunatic asylum, 
he must know that the odds are here under-rated, 
Ne likewise omits another important calculation» 
viz.—In case of a rebellion in Texas, neither the 
Mexicans, nor the Indians, nor the English, can 
for one moment, believe it proceeds from the will 
of the colonists, alone; but that the machina- 
tions of the slavites in the United States must be 
at the bottom of it: and, viewing it in this light, 
the last would—as the allies of Mexico—act ac- 
cordingly, should it become necessary on any ac- 
count whatever. 


MORE “ INDEPENDENCE.,”’ 


The signs of the times would seem to indicate 
that two or more of the States of this Republic 
are resolved to throw off the shackles of union, 
and declare themselves * independent.” Some 
of the most fiery politicians of South Carolina 
and Georgia have wrought up the slaveholders 
of those states to a pitch of phrenzy, that bor- 
ders on open rebellion against the general govern- 
ment. The ostensible cause of this isthe Tariff 
regulations, &c. the true one isa dread of the 
preponderating influence and power of the ‘¢ Free 
States,” and an apprehension that they them- 
selves will not much longer be able to rule the 
nation, as they have been wont to do. 


Were it not for the direful scenes which the 
event would inevitably bring to our view, we 
would almost say to these furious madcaps: Go 
on—put your threats in execution—the sooner 
the better—-slavery will be abolished in your section 
of the country, at least, fifty years the earlier by it! 
But we forbear; and would fain indulge the hope, 
that a returning sense of reason may yet induce 
them to pause in their reckless career; and thus 
postpone, if not wholly avoid, the calamities of 
servile commotion, added'to the consequences of 
factious insurrectionary strife. While such in- 
flammatory language is frequently used, howev- 
er, as that contained in the paragraphs below, 
even in the public assemblies of the people, it will 
be difficult to foresee the final result of the tem- 
pestuous raging of their angry passions. A polit- 
ical and mural] “ fanatacism” propels the actors 
in the tragic drama forward, and some of them 
would even glory in their self-immolation on the 
altar of martial delusion, What effect must the 
expression of sentiments like the following have 
upon the slaves, when heard, repeated, and com- 
mented upon, by the intelligent and discerning 
amc#,; them? Did evera Walker, or a Nat Tur- 
ner say any thing better calculated to rouse 
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them, and induce them toresist the power of their 
oppressors ? 


Terrible!'—One of the South Carolina orators, 
a Mr. R. Barnwell Smith, thus magnificently bawled 
on the 4th ot July—who does not “feel chilling fear,” 
at such an outcry? 

“Revolution! sir, I feel no chilling fears, no appal- 
ling terrors come over me at thesound. On the con- 
trary, I feel my mind elate, and my spirits rise, as at 
the rushing gale which bears me over the waves of a 
stormy ocean. What, sir, has the people ever gain- 


ceded but to revolution? From the beginning of 
time, liberty has been acquired but at the price of 
blood, and that shed in revolution. 

“No, sir! she came into existence, like the fabled 
harvest of the dragon’s teeth, covered all over with 
the panoply of war—with her breast plate and hel- 
met on, and her spear glittering for the destruction 
of tyrants. 

* * * # * * 

‘‘Revolution! sir, it is the dearest and the holiest 
word to the brave and free. Let tyrants curse it, 
and the fearful tremble at it. It may lift the storm, 
on which the proud bird of freedom loves to rock and 
soar; but who will not take it, with all its troubles 
and trials, rather than the cold, accursed living 
death of slavery.”—WNiles’ Register. 





PURCHASE OF SLAVES——AGAIN, 

In looking over a file of the Liberator, since | 
have had an opportunity of seeing it again, I 
perceive thatthe editor has complied with my 
request, in copying the article relative to the 
purchase of slaves, upon which he had previously 
animadverted. ‘He also accompanies it with a 
few additional remarks, in which he still expres- 
ses his regret that any proposition for the pur- 
chase of slaves should be countenanced. 

Now, if my friend will look a little deeper 
into the matter, I think he will discover that he 
is still mistaken, with respect to my sentiments. 
Have I ever advocated the purchase of a slave, 
by the government, strictly speaking? No such 
thing! \nexpressing my satisfaction at the prop- 
osition of the editor of the New York American, 
I only approved it so far as it looked to the “inrE- 
VOCABLE” EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY, and was 
THEREBY calculated to awaken the public attention 
to the subject. The paragraph, quotedfrom the 
New York Whig, was noticed for no other pur- 
pose, as was plainly evident, than to place the seal 
of condemnation upon it. 

But let us have a fair understanding about this 
matter of ** purchasing” slaves. Does William 
Lloyd Garrison object to it under any and every 
circumstance? Suppose, for instance, his father, 
mother, sister, or brother, were held in slavery 
by some “barbarian,” in the Turkish or Alge- 
rine dominions.—Would he, in the absence of 
all hope of obtaining their liberation by other 
means, consent to their “*ransom,” by the pay- 

ment of a sum of money? The question.is a 
fair one; let him and every reader solve if. 


[ have,never, 1 repeat, advocated the purchase 

of a slave, in such way as to sanction the prin- 

ciple of slavery.—Yet I would willingly incur 

almost any pecuniary sacrifice, (in addition to 

several thousand dollars which I have already 

sacrificed,) to rid my country of the foul re- 

proach and the impending calamity that awaits 

it,in consequence of upholding that “accursed 

system.” In passing an “irrevocable” edict, the 

effect of which should totally and forever abolish 

slavery, and as a condition thereof to appropriate 

funds with the view of their distribution as dona- 

tions fo the citizens of a State who may have 

been compelled to give up their slaves, would be 

very different things from that of purchasing such 

only as could be obtained by the voluntary con-. 
sent of their holders. 

Ido not consider it necessary to dwell upon 

thissubject. My sentiments have ever been ad- 

verse to the principle that tolerates the mon- 

strous anomaly in our free institutions—that 

man can be viewed as the property of man. I deny 

its correctness, in toto. I have asserted—and the 
assertion has been recorded, an hundred times— 
that NO MAN CAN, IN JUSTICE, HOLD ANOTHER 
AS A SLAVE FOR A SINGLE MOMENT. The 
“laws,” established by any community, to up- 
hold a system of personal slavery, ARE FOUNDED 
ON NOTHING BETTER THAN THE RESOLVES OF 
A BAND OF HIGH-WAY ROBBERS. It issustain- 
ed, inthis country, upon no other ground than 
what ignorance, prejudice, and despotism have 
denominated “expediency.” Could the argu- 
ments of reason and justice prevail, every slave 
holder, refusiug to liberate a slave, would be sub- 

ject to thesame, oran infinitely greater penalty 
than would be inflicted on a man forretaining a 
horse, when demanded, which he had purchused 
knowi.g the anima! to have been stolen. 

Some months since, the following article was 
put in my hands by an esteemed friend, residing 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts. He had just 
received it from a gentleman in England. I en- 
tertain strong objections to the plan here propo- 
sed, but have not room for them in this sheet.— 
While the attention of the reader is drawn to the 
subject, it may be a fit occasion to lay the propo- 
sition before him. Let all read, reflect, and 
judge for themselves. 

PURCHASING THE FREEDOM OF, AND GIVING 
A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION TO SLAVE 
CHILDREN, 

The measures hitherto either proposed or 
adopted by the British Government, for the 
amelioration or extinction of Slavery in its 


Colonies, appear to be merely prospective, and 
in anticipation of beneficial results, at some 
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future and indefinite period, dependent on con- 
tingencies, which many intervening circum- 
stances may either greatly protract,* or to- 
tally annihilate. 

Considering the imperfection of all human 
systems, and the frailties of human nature, 
operating on mankind variously, from the sev- 
eral conditions or situations of life in which 
they may have been placed, and that it is only 
about half a century that the injustice and 
horrors of the Slave system have so general- 
ly engaged the attention of the Public, it 
must be allowed much is due to the present 
Slave Proprietors: therefore it would be a no- 
ble act of justice for Government immediately 
to purchase the freedom of all the Slave Chil- 
dren in its colonies, both Male and Female 
now of the age (say) from ten to twelve years, 
and to continue to purchase the freedom of 
every other slave child, on its attaining such 
determined age, all at a fair relative value, to 
be fixed by Commissioners appointed for that 
special purpose, and, when so purchased, to 
be immediately apprenticed out by said com- 
missioners, to switable Masters and Mistresses, 
till they attain the age of twenty-one. Such 
masters and mistresses, to he required to give 
these apprenticesa Christian Education, and 
to send them toa place of worship on Sabbath 
days. 

By this plan (where no objection should ap- 
pear to the Commissioners either from bar- 
barity or any other cause) they would proba- 
bly be induced to apprentice the same chil- 
dren to their original proprietors, which might 
generally be returning them back into their 
own families, but in a better and more pro- 
tected character, and affording the original 
proprietor the advantage of free, over slave 
labor. 

The Commissioners, in fixing the price of 
the Slave Children, should be governed by the 
intrinsic value of each when presented, which 
would make it the interest of the slave pro- 
prietors to fosterand encourage their nursing 
mothers and care takers, to bring their chil- 
dren to market in the best possible condition, 
and thereby abate some of the severity of fe- 
male labor. 

By adopting this plan, we may not only an- 
ticipate, in a few years, the rearing up in our 
colonies of a useful and enlightened order of 
society, with habits of life congenial to the 
comforts and happiness of a Christian com- 
munity, many of whom would, doubtless, 
manumit by purchase their relatives and 
friends; but also bring within human calcula- 
tion the day when Slavery would be totally 
extinguished in those colonies. 

Carrying into effect these benevolent views, 
would afford the Parent Slaves much consola- 
tion, from knowing that their children were 
tobe made partakers of the blessings of free- 

*Verified by the reluctance of the colonial assem- 


blies to adopt the recommendations of the British 
Government. 





dom, would tend to ameliorate and improve. 
their dispositions and in some degree reconcile 
them to their present unhappy condition, an- 
ticipating the possibility of their children re- 
deeming them also. 

The first years expense of purchasing the 
freedom of the children in the British West 
Indies, of two years, (say from ten to twelve 
years old) would not probably exceed four hun- 
dred thousand pounds; the next, and probably 
the four or five succeeding years, each about 
two hundred thousand pounds, after that pe- 
riod, from some of the freed females becoming 
mothers, the expense would annually decrease, 
till all slavery terminated. An additional 
impost duty on West India Sugar, making it 
eqnal to the duty on Kast India Sugar, would 
it isestimated, be more than ample to defray 
the expenses of such purchases. 8. 
Milford, 2 mo. 11th, 1828. 





“ASYLUM FOR” TYRANTS. 

Strange, indeed, will it sound in the ears of an 
European,—yet it is not more strange than true, 
that the most profligate and despotic oppressors 
in the known world are now looking to this Re- 
public, as a government the most congenial to 
their principles, and which will afford them the 
surest protection in the exercise of their usurpa- 
tion and tyranny! The proud maxim, so long 
inscribed on the front of our national banner-— 
*‘ an assylum for the oppressed of all nations” — 
if not superseded by, must now be coupled with, 
the wordsthat stand at the head of this article!! 
Alas, for the inconsistency of poor human na- 
ture! Ashame andacurse attendsthe generation — 
that supports a system of such unparrallelled 
hypocrisy ! 

We have various accounts from the island of 
Jamacai, and other West India colonies, which 
leave no doubt on the minds of intelligent per- 
sons, that the period of a general emancipation 
of the slave holding population is drawing near. 
Since the late rebellion in Jamaica, the urgent 
entreaties of the philanthropists of England, and 
the stubborn refusal of the colonial authorities 
to comply with the requisitions of the parent 
government, have roused the dormant energies 
of the British Ministry, and a determined reso- 
lution has been formed to compel the colonists to 
abandon the horrid system of cruelty so Jong 
practised by them, and to adopt a plan for the 
cultivation of their lands by free labor. As we 
might naturally expect, this has given great of- 
fence to the corrupt enslavers of the colored 
population ; and they are loud in their com- 
plaints and denunciations of the British philan- 
thgopists and statesmen. Several statements 
have appeared in the newspapers of late, relative 
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to the intention of many planters to remove to 
the United States, where, they suppose they will 
be able to hold theig slave “‘ property,” without 
molestation, and pursue the same measures of 
grinding oppression that they have been accus- 
tomed to. A southern paper, of recent date, 
has this paragraph: 

‘We learn that a considerable number of the most 
wealthy inhabitants of Jamaica have determined to 
abandon that island, and remove to the United States. 
The British Colonial system, alias, the ‘“ American 
system” of England—and the condition of the siave 


population—have reduced estates to one tenth the 
value they once possessed.” 


And a New-York paper contained the follow- 
ing article, a short time since :— 


“ Ez officio informations have been filed against the 
editor of the Bahama Argus, for a libel on the Gov- 
ernor. He has been condemned to imprisonment by 
a Jury composed of black and while men; and there 
are no less than five other prosecutions of a similar 
kind hanging over his head, as well as two, each, over 
nine individuals on the island. 

‘In the island of Dominica the same mode of pro- 
cedure has been resorted to by the Governor, against 
individuals there. 

**In the island of St. Lucia distraction prevailed, 
amounting almost to civil war. Business was entire- 
ly suspended; the merchants and shop keepers refu- 
sed to open their shops; the Governor laid an embar- 
go on all vessels in port, and caused some individuals 
to be arrested because they had written to Martinique 
that a draft on the Government in England, which he 
had sent thither for the purchase of provisions, would 
not be accepted, and in consequence of which the 
Governor of Martinique refused to cash the bill or 
suffer provisions tobe shipped. The Governor then 
issuedt a proclamation commanding the inhabitants 
to open their shops, which they naturally disregarded, 
Matters, it would seem, were proceeding to extrem- 
ities; for the papers say that cannon were planted in 
such a position as to command the town, when some 
orders from England induced the Governor to re- 
tract, and for the moment nothing serious ensued. 

«The sole cause of all this dissatisfaction and dis- 
content, is the orders transmitted from England, in 
regard to the slave population. The orders on the 
same subject, from France, have also caused no little 
discontent and distress in Martinique and Gauda- 
loupe.” 


From what we see here stafed, it is easy to 
conjecture-—that WestIndia Slavery is near- 
ly at an end; that a considerable accession to 
the number of slaveites, in this country, may 
soon be expected from thence; and that our 
‘free? government will, in al] probability, be 
the last abode of the demon spirit of African oppres- 
sion wn the western hemisphere. How long the 
gorgon monster shall find a resting place in this 
“Jand of light and liberty,” and what oceans of 
innocent blood must flow to satiate his hellish 
thirst, is a part of the tale which remains to be 
told. 

We have some accounts of proceedings in the 
British Parliament, also sundry addresses, reso- 
lutions, &c. &c., adopted by the Anti-slavery 
Societies, which are very interesting; but their 
insertion must be postponed until the publicatitn 


of our next paper. 
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SENTIMENTS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
A few months since, an excellent Address was 
delivered before the youth of the University of 


North Carolina, by a young gentleman of the 


name of Gaston. The high merit of the pro- 
duction has elicited the warmest eulogiums even 
of the southern Press, although it contains the 
most pointed denunciations of the sysfem of 
Slavery. A Charleston paper speaks of it in 
terms of the most unqualified praise: and the 
Baltimore Patriot introduces it thus :— 

Mr. Gaston, in his excellent Address to the Youth 
of the University of North Carolina, holds this lan- 
guage: 

“On you will devolve the duty which has been too 
long neglected, but which cannot with impunity be 
neglected much longer, of providing for the mitiga- 
tion, and (is it too much to hope for in North Car- 
olina?) for the ultimate extirpation of the worst evil 
ihat afflicts the Southern part of our confederacy.— 
Full well do you know to whatI refer, for on this 
subject there is with all of us, a morbid sensitiveness 
which gives warning even of an approach to it. Dis- 
guise the truth as we may, and throw the blame where 
we will, itis Slavery which, more than any other 
cause, keeps us back in the career of improvement.— 
It stifles industry, and represses enterprise—it is fatal 
to economy and providence—it discourages skill—im- 
pairs our strength as a community, and poisons mor- 
als at the fountain head. How this evil is to be en- 
countered, how subdued, is indeed a difficult and del- 
icate enquiry, which this is not the time to examine, 
nor the occasion to discuss. I felt, however, that I 
could not discharge my duty without referring to this 
subject, as one which ought to engage the prudence, 
moderation, and firmness of those who, sooner or la- 
ter, must act decisively upon it.” 


“SLAVERY AND THE PRESS.”? 

Would that we had a few more as clear-sighted 
editors as the gentleman who conducts the “Ver- 
mont Telegraph.” Then should we soon witness 
a change in public opinion that would eventual- 
ly seal the death-warrant for the demon of Afri- 
can oppression in these states. This is his lan- 
gnage.—Professors of Religion! read and reflect. 


‘‘A few weeks since we had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing in the columnsof that valuable 
paper, the New-York Evangelist, a depart- 
ment especially devoted to the subject of sla- 
very; and from the character of the pieces in- 
serted we believed the editor to have taken 
a decided and Christian stand against this 
great national sin. This department of the 
paper, especially a certain article from a New 
Bedford, (Mass.) paper, as the proprietor in- 
forms us, has been the subject of much com- 
plaint from their southern friends and subscri- 
bers. Accordingly, instead of a ‘‘Slavery 
Department,” we find in the last Evangelist 
letters from southern correspondents, arguing 
the expediency of entire silence on the subject 
of slavery. Silence on the subject of slavery! 
If ever there was asin that made it the duty 
of all Christian people, and all Christian ed- 
itors, to speak out, in a tone of remonstrance 
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that should be heard, it is the sin of holding 
slaves. What doctrine is this, that the peo- 
ple of the north must be silent with regard to 
asystem of crime and guilt, the most fearfully 
heinous the civilized world has ever known, 
and in which, by our connection with the south, 
we are in some measure participators? ‘*Let 
us at the south,” says the correspondent of the 
Evangelist, ‘‘manage this subject. Let me 
beg of you to remain silent.” And how do 
«they at the south” manage the subject? ‘The 
absolute silence of all their papers, in refer- 
ence to the criminality of slavery, answers. 
The extreme and increasing rigor of their 
slave laws answers. The degradation, and 
ignorance, and viciousness, and wretchedness 
of the suffering blacks answer. The late 
alarming insurrections and the horrible exe- 
cutions that have followed, tell how they at the 
south manage the subject of slavery. 

Our religious papers are indeed almost all 
astonishingly silent on this subject. The In- 
dian question may be meddled with, sabbath 
mails may be protested against, intemperance 
may be denounced, the morals of the nation 
may be guarded witha jealous eye, but slavery 
—touch not that! We have within a few 
months seen a southern state trampling on 
some of the rights of a few Indian tribes, and 
sending their missionaries to prison, and the 
religious press is at once arrayed against the 
oppressors, and treats them with a severity 
which Garrison never exceeded in his denun- 
ciations of slavery. And yet this severity 
in reference to Indian oppression is all very 
proper, but ‘‘Garrison is a madman!’’ What, 
we would ask, is the expatriation of a few 
tribes, in comparison with the perpetual bond- 
age of more thantwo millions of human beings? 

Instead of fixing the guilt of slavery where 
it ought to lie, at the door of its supporters 
and apologists, we often notice in our religious 
papers assertions that the people of the south 
have the curse entailed upon them, and would 
gladly be rid of their slaves if they could. It 
isallatarce. The slave-holders, ASA BODY, 
do not wish to be rid of their slaves. They 
make no provision for their emancipation, ei- 
ther now or at any future time. They ex- 
press no such intention, they have no such in- 
tention. And the people of the north, by their 
criminal silence, are countenancing it all. 
Never, never, until the press can be brought to 
bear on the point, and fasten the charge of guilt 
upon the system of slave-holding, can there be 
a hope forthe reformation of the evil. It is 
indeed mortifying to compare the apathy of 
American Christians on this subject with the 
decision and perseverance of our English breth- 
ren. ‘They neither palliate the crime of slave 
holding, nor acknowledge any of its absurd 
claims. If wehad here a few such publications 
as the London New Baptist Miscellany, to 
speak and to speak loudly on this subject, our 
Christian slave-holders would soon find upon 

what ground they stand.” 


MATTERS WORTHY OF RECORD. 
The editor of the New York American, 


Insurrection, very emphatically says: 


‘«‘ We detest slavery—we have striven, and 
ever shall strive, against its extension in these 
United States: but, where it exists, and 
without any fault of those who are cursed with 
it, we would go to the utmost length to sustain 
the rights and safety of those whom eircuia- 
stances have placed in the relation of mas- 
ters. 


all sound thinking men in the free states; and 
upon the slightest intimation that they are re- 
quired, arms, money, men, will be poured 


southern brethren. 
Let them not doubt this. Would to God 
the infatuated beings who have thus broken 
out in mad revolt, that must issue in such 
bloody retribution upon themselves, could be 
made equally sensible, that in such a cause, 
the whole white population of the Union is 
banded against them. 


our ‘Constitution and laws would authorize 
and enjoin.—But will this editor as freely ex~ 
ert himself to prevent such acts, by the adop- 
tion of pacific measures, as to punish their 
authors, by violent means, when committed? 
Willhe not reflect a little, and see that all 
those who support the slave holding system 
(and he himself supports it) are in ‘‘fault’’? 
That system may be peaceably abolished; and 
this would obviate all the difficulty apprehend- 
ed with respect to it. 
But how shall this be accomplished! —Ex 
clusively by the African Colonization plan!— 
Never! Our statesmen and intelligence-mon- 
gers must, therefore, look to some other sour- 
ces for the requisite means. It is the es- 
pecial duty of editors to inform themselves, 
and acquaint the public with every thing that 
will be interesting on that point. 
ening to hear the language now used by some 
of them. (We do not here allude to the 
‘‘American.””) The conductors of the ‘*Bos- 
ton Courier,” N. York ‘“‘Commercial Adverti- 
ser,” and many other papers of high reputa- 
tion, speak of that as the only method of 
effecting the object!—‘‘Blind guides,” indeed, 
are these! 
MOVEMENTS IN VIRGINIA. 

The Wheeling Gazette, of Aug. 25th, contains 
a Wemorial to the Legislature, urging the abo- 
lition of slavery in that State, or, at least, #the 
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‘western part of it. This Memorial is well writ-| 


ten It shall appear in our next number. 


From the Liberator. 
A SONG TO THE SAD ONE, 
By a Lady. 


L will, sing—but to whom shall my numbers be 
oured ? 
To the happy? the honored? the brave? 
To the phantom of beauty, by thousands adored ? 
No—I'll sing to the poor, fettered slave. 


Behold him in sadness and bending with toil! 
He burdens the air with his sigh; 

His sweat and his tears are bedewing the soil— 
He has not a hope but to die. 


And life is to him but a wearisome way, 
In darkness and bitterness trod, 

While tyranny shuts from his bosom the ray 
That beams from the Volume of God. 


He knows not the promise so sweetly revealed 
For those who in sorrow may sow — 

That he may lay open his wounds to be healed 
By one who has balm for each woe. 


The image of Christ is withheld from his sight; 
In none does that beauty appear, ; 
Where power and compassion aad meekness unite— 
The Name is blasphemed in his ear. 


So, I will go out from the world and its mirth, 
Whose brightness will soon become dim; 

I'll sit down by him who is crushed to the earth, 
And cheer up his heart with a hymn. 


I'll bid him look up where his cheek may be dried 
In the light of eternity’s Sun;— 

Where the veil of the flesh thrown forever aside, 
The black and the white shall be one. 


I'll tell him the stripes he is suffering here 
Are marked in a record on bigh, 
Against their rash giver, as fire, to appear 
hen the chains of the slave are cast by. 


*  *f'll teach him the prayer of forgiveness and love, 

Of Him who in anguish below, 

Foresaw the dread dealings of Justice above, 
And prayed for his murderous foe. 


Ves, I will g° out where in sadness he gropes, 
Benighted his weary life-long, 

To kindle his desolate heart with new hopes, 

_ And put in his mouth a new song. 


Newburyport. H. F. G. 


CAPACITY OF BLACKS. 

A number of instances are cited of celebrated 
black men who have distinguished themselves, 
notwithstanding every disadvantage. Among 
them are: Hannibal, an African, who rose tothe 
rank of lieutenant-general in the Russian corps 
of Artillery. Francis Williams, a black, born 
in Jamaica, was educated in the University of 
Cambridge. After his return to Jamaica, he 
taught Latin and the Mathematics. Anthony 
Williams Amo, born at Guinea, took the degree 
of Doctor in Philosophy at the University of 
Wittemburg, and distinguished himself in met- 
aphysics; he was also skilled in th= ° 
languages. Job Ben Solomon, son 
hometan king of Banda, was takeni 
sold in Maryland. He found his w 
land, and became acquainted with 
Sloane, for whom he translated Ara 








scripts. James Eliza John Capitein, an Afri- 
can, was carried as a slave to Holland, where 
he ucquired several] learned languages, and took 
degrees in theology at the University of Leyden. 
He was sent out as a Calvanistic minister to 
Guinea. Ignatius Sancho distinguished himself 
as a literary character in England, died 1780.— 
Thomas Fuller, an African, who, although una- 
ble to read or write, performed difficult arithmet- 
ical calculations with amazing facility. Belin- 
da, after being a slave for forty years in Massa- 
chusetts, addressed, in 1782, an eloquent petition 
to the Legislature of that state, for the freedom 
of herself and daughter. The petition has been 

reserved in one of the volumes of the American 

luseum. Othello published, in 1784, at Balti- 


more, an eloquent essay against the slavery of 
Africans. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Cuba.—An order has been issued by the Captain 
General of the island of Cuba, prohibiting the intro- 
duction of free persons of color. All vessels bring- 
ing such, as passengers or otherwise, will be odaligel 
led to take them away, and not only support them, 
but aguard also, during their stay inany of the ports 
of Cuba. 

Introduction of Slaves.—The Georgian informs us 
that the laws of the state against the introduction of 
slaves for the purpose of speculation, are evaded by 
the pares closing the transaction, and transferring 
the bill of sale onthe otherside of the river, when the 
new purchaser of course legally introduces his pur- 
chase as his own property. This isa regular busi- 
ness. 

(-=The Lexington, Va. “Union” of the 28th July 
epee Thelen Hon. Gabriel S. Moore, late Governor 
of Alabama, Senator in Congress, &c., passed thro’ 
this place on Monday last, returning to his residence 
and constituents. He travelled with great republi- 
can simplicity and equality. No glittering equipage ; 
no show of circumstances to indicate his high estate— 
but rode in a common waggon, drawn by four good- 
ly steeds and driven by a black servant. The Hon. 
Senator was accompanied in this vehicle by a NE- 
GRO WOMAN and two or three mulatto children.” 


Stemi 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 

The work will, henceforth, be issued monthly. It 
wili be neatly printed on fine paper, and folded in the 
octavo form, each number making sixteen large pages. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar per 
annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the Ed- 
itor of a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
of each current year, will be considered as engaged 
for the next succeeding one, and their bills will be 
forwarded accordingly. 

Agents will be entitled to six copies for every five 
dollars remitted to the Editor, in current money of 
the United States. 

All letters and communications intended for this of- 
fice, must be addressed, free of expense, to BENJA- 
MIN LUNDY, Washington, D. C. 
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